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THE OPENING OF THE CAPE COD CANAL 

On July 29 the Cape Cod Canal was opened to traffic. By this important 
undertaking the sea route between Boston and New York is considerably 
shortened. 

The canal severs the long hook "arm" of Cape Cod at the shoulder and 
leads from the head of Buzzard's Bay in an east-northeast direction into Cape 
Cod Bay. Its course lies through a natural depression in the moraine, which 
was already followed by the railroad from Boston to Provincetown. Its length 
from bay to bay is 7% miles; the greater part of this distance was occupied by 
natural drainage, only about one mile consisting of higher ground, with a 
maximum height of 29 feet. Approach channels have been dredged, one 5 miles 
long on the Buzzard's Bay side and the other half a mile long on the Cape 
Cod Bay side, thus making the total length of the canal 13 miles. There is a 
breakwater 3,000 feet long on the northern side of the Cape Cod Bay end. The 
canal prism, in its typical cross-section, is 100 feet wide at bottom, 220 feet 
wide at the top and 25 feet deep at mean low water. The top and bottom 
widths are greater in the approaches and in two passing places within the canal 
proper. The canal is a sea-level canal. The difference in tide height between 
the two ends of the canal is at no time more than 5 feet, so that there is no 
obstacle on the score of currents. The maximum velocity, 3 miles an hour, can- 
not last for more than half an hour, and is therefore negligible. The canal is 
accompanied for the greater part of its length by a highway on each side and, 
in addition, on the southern side, by the Bostpn-Provineetown railroad. It is 
crossed by three lift bridges, one carrying the railroad and the two others 
highways. The canal is illuminated throughout its length on the street lighting 
plan. 

The canal affords a route considerably shorter and safer than the existing 
route between New York and Boston, which goes up Long Island Sound and 
passes through Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds aTound Cape Cod to Boston. 
The new route is coincident with the old as far as Pt. Judith; from here it 
diverges and ascends Buzzard's Bay, passes through the canal into Cape Cod 
Bay and then skirts the coast of Plymouth County to Boston. The distance 
from New York to Boston around Cape Cod is 334 statute miles; via the canal, 
272 miles 1 — a saving of 18% per cent. But shortening of distance is not the 
only advantage gained: the canal route will afford protection from the risks 
of the outside route. Storms and fog have given this region its name of 
"the graveyard of ships." In the last fifty years the number of vessels 
wrecked here has averaged, it is said, thirty-five a year. The fog records for 
Pollock Rip, off the "elbow" of Cape Cod, during 1909, 1910 and 1911 average 
1082 hours of fog per annum; the corresponding values for the western and 
eastern entrances of the canal were respectively 277 and 564 hours. 

1 The distances given in publications on the canal frequently vary. The distances given 
here and in the subsequent table are based on measurements made on U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey charts Nos. 6, 7 (now 1107), 8 (now 1108), 112 and 1000, or are taken from " Table of Dis- 
tances in Nautical and Statute Miles via the Shortest Navigable Routes," U. S. Hydrographic 
Office Publication No. 117, Washington, 1913. 
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The commerce passing around Cape Cod is estimated at 25,000,000 tons 
annually. This consists mainly of raw materials, coal and lumber predominat- 
ing. The carriers are mainly towed barges and cargo steamers. The average 
speed of the barges is seldom more than 4 or 5 miles an hour. As a 3,000-ton 
barge — commercially the most advantageous size — can pass through a 25-foot 
canal at 10 miles an hour without damage to the canal prism, this class of 
traffic will suffer no delay from having to slow down. By using the canal, the 
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Alternative routes available between New York and New England ports since the opening 
of the Cape Cod Canal. Scale, 1:3,600,000. The through railroad lines between New York 
and Boston or Portland are also shown. 

The inset shows the canal in detail, based on a map kindly supplied by the Cape Cod Con- 
struction Company. 



barges with West Virginia coal plying between Newport News and Boston will, 
it is said, save enough time to make twenty-seven instead of the usual twenty- 
four trips a year each way. It is naturally this freight traffic which is mainly 
expected to use the new route opened up by the canal; nevertheless passenger 
travel may be affected by it. The main routes that come into consideration are 
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between New York and Boston and New York and Portland, the former oper- 
ated by the Metropolitan Steamship Line, the latter by the Maine Steamship 
Line, both of which are subsidiaries of the Eastern Steamship Corporation ; and 
between Chesapeake Bay ports (Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News) and Boston 
and Philadelphia and Boston — lines all operated by the Merchants and Miners 
Transportation Company. On inquiry, the Society is informed by these two 
companies that their vessels are not as yet, however, making use of the canal. 
The comparative distances, in statute miles, on these routes outside of Cape 
Cod and via the canal are summarized in the following table : 





AROUND 
CAPE COD. 


VIA 
CANAL. 


DISTANCE 
SHORTER. 


New York — Boston 


334 

387 
547 
593 
594 
736 


272 
348 
489 
535 
536 
678 


18J# 
10 


New York — Portland 




10 




Newport News — Boston 


10 


Baltimore — Boston 


8 







The construction of the canal — an undertaking which was discussed as early 
as 1697 by the General Court of Massachusetts, and whose strategic value was 
urged by Washington during the Eevolutionary War — was carried out by a 
private company, the Cape Cod Construction Company, agent for the Boston, 
Cape Cod and New York Canal Company. It took seven years to build and 
cost $12,000,000. The Society is indebted to the company for much of the in- 
formation here presented and for the gift of a detailed map of the canal, from 
which the inset on the accompanying map has been prepared. 



